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drowned in the later subsidences of the Aegean Sea. The innumerable
islands in this sea are the summits of these drowned folds of the
Dinarides. To the east the extension of the Dinarides helps to build
the great Anatolian plateau. To the west of the Adriatic the Dinarides
can be traced along the north side of the Lombard plain; but here they
are dwarfed by the northern Alpides. They re-curve to the south-east
in the grand sweep of the Apennines, cross Italy, reach Tunis and
Algeria; and finally rise to the very high mountains of the Atlas in
Morocco, where Mount Tinzar is said to be 15,000 feet high.
This grand upfold of the Dinarides seems to have been overfolded
to the south (i.e., in the opposite direction from the Alpides); so that
one might state that part of the floor of the Tethys Sea formed a
"breaker" flung southward over Africa. In a later sketch (Fig. 81)
dealing with the Morava-Vardar Corridor, this concept of the "centri-
fugal splashing" of the Tethys floor will be made quite clear. I feel
that the layman is interested enough in the method by which mountains
have been produced to follow this introduction; but it must be
allowed that topographic features which originated ten million years
ago or more have been greatly altered by erosion since that date.
However, it is worth while to realize that the building of the southern
wave (i.e., the Dinarides) is still slightly active. We know this from
the violent earthquakes of Messina, and Calabria, and from the volcanoes
of Vesuvius, Etna, Stromboli, etc., in the vicinity of Sicily, which
indicate adjustments in the earth's crust hereabouts. (Fig. 84.)
The reader may well ask: Where is the soft under-belly? One can
only answer that the phrase must refer to morale and resources, not
to physical approaches. It is, however, worth noting that there is a
great difference between the northern and southern coasts of the eastern
Mediterranean. From Tunis to the east as far as northern Palestine,
there is a totally different type of coast from all the rest of the Mediter-
ranean. No crustal "breakers" affected Libya, Egypt, and Palestine. Here
if you like is a soft under-belly, but it is of little importance in the
broadest sense, since the hinterland is desert. The position of the 10-
inch rain-line is inserted in Fig. 79; and this shows us how little value
there is in Italian Libya as a field of colonization. It is little better
than an "Egypt without a Nile/7 Only near Tripoli > and Cyrene
(Benghazi, etc.) is the rain over 10 inches a year, so that crops of
barley, etc., can be grown in favourable districts.